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confidence in the minds of such English statesmen as Lord
Salisbury, who never believed a word he said. The effect,
anyhow, on the King was that he got fussed and irritated
over the talk, contributing discords, and went back to his
cure at Homburg with no other trophies than the silver
epergne which his nephew had designed and given him.
Nobody could make out what the Emperor was after, and
that was not surprising, for neither he nor Billow nor
Holstein, that curious mole-like worker in the earth
who threw up soil at unexpected places from his under-
ground burrowings in the hope that others might take
his mounds to be mountains, had any definite policy, but
were only engaged on mild flirtations with any Power
who would whisper in a corner with them.

That certainly was becoming Mr. Chamberlain's view,
and, being a very shrewd business man, he had no use
for people who did not know their own minds, who
would not talk straight, nor base their discussions on
definite proposals. It was almost two years since he
had made that speech at Leicester in which he had so
strongly advocated a German alliance, and since then
he had worked for it, though his policy of Tariff
Reform, which was regarded in Germany as directly
aimed at her growing industrial prosperity, made him
the most detested of English statesmen. But now his
enthusiasm was spent. He came to the conclusion
that there was nothing doing and swept the vague
papers off his desk. Meantime the German Press was
getting more offensive than ever over the conduct
of the war in South Africa, reviling the English for their
cruelty and severity. Hitherto Chamberlain had taken
the correct view that no official notice should be taken
of a scurrilous foreign Press (and for that matter the